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I 


Golden  Anniversary 


Remodeled  throughout  for  the  proper  and  lively  dis- 
play of  its  unique  treasures,  the  Southwest  Museum  at 
Los  Angeles  early  in  1957  began  the  celebration  of  its 
Golden  Anniversary. 

The  Museum  had  been  long  aware  of  its  riches  in  the 
field  of  archeology,  ethnology,  history,  and  aboriginal 
American  art.  In  its  fiftieth  year,  therefore,  it  proudlv 
announced  the  completion  of  the  first  phases  of  a  con- 
tinuing program  to  revitalize  those  treasures.  This 
program,  in  line  with  contemporarv  thinking,  was  aimed 
at  making  the  Museum  functional  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  so  that  the  public  could  become  fullv  aware 
of  what  the  Museum  had  to  offer. 

A  preliminary  step  in  physical  reorganization  was 
the  landscaping  of  the  hill-top  setting  of  the  Southwest 
Museum — to  give  greater  accessibility  through  adequate 
parking  facilities.  One  drives  today  directlv  and  easily 
up  to  the  new  parking  areas  on  a  level  with  the 
Museum's  patio  entrance — while  the  tunnel  and  elevator 
approach  are  still  available  to  pedestrians.  More  impor- 
tant was  the  complete,  top-to-bottom  revamping  and 
renovation  of  the  Museum's  interiors.  This  has  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  serviceable  Museum  plant  in  which 


are  presented  continuous  and  changing  displays  that  are 
exciting,  charming,  and  educational.  An  overall  pattern 
of  design  and  color  was  developed  into  which  each  room 
fits.  Modern  lighting  installations,  the  best  in  exhibit 
cases,  attractive  flooring,  a  more  logical  use  of  space, 
basic  changes  outlined  to  make  its  outstanding  library 
more  workable,  better  storage  facilities — all  these  were 
part  of  the  plans  which  became  effective  in  1957. 

In  addition,  the  Golden  Anniversary  program  included 
a  wider  emphasis  on  research,  publications,  public 
relations,  and  staff  personnel  relations. 

The  Southwest  Museum  today  is  a  useful  and  unique 
institution,  offering  the  general  public  and  individual 
students  a  rich  display.  Its  field  of  study  is  the  aborigines 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  with  emphasis  on  "the  South- 
west"— defined  in  its  broadest  geographical  and  his- 
torical sense — a  fascinating  area  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  pageant  of  America.  Appropriately 
the  Museum  is  located  in  Los  Angeles  which  is  at  least 
the  focal  point  of  the  Southwest  and  to  which  newcom- 
ers are  endlessly  drawn.  What  the  Museum  has  become 
is  the  result  of  the  understanding,  the  foresight,  and  the 
generosity  of  the  citizens  of  the  Southwest  during  the 
past  half  century.  What  it  will  become  in  the  next  fifty 
years  will  depend  upon  a  continuation  and  expansion  of 
those  qualities  on  the  part  of  present  day  and  future 
Southwesterners. 

The  Southwest  Museum  early  adopted  for  itself  a 
Spanish  motto,  suggested  by  its  founder  Charles  E 
Lummis:  "Mariana  Flor  De  Sus  Ayeres" — Tomorrow  is 
the  flower  of  its  yesterdays. 


That  motto  seemed  as  appropriate  in  the  Golden  Anni- 
versary as  in  the  beginning  years.  Accordingly,  in  this 
booklet  "the  yesterdays"  are  told  in  order  that  they  may 
stay  fresh  in  mind  and  that  they  may  flower  more  richly 
in  the  next  fifty  years. 


II 


New  Born 

It  was  mid-afternoon  on  December  31,  1907  when  Cali- 
fornia State  Secretary  C.  E  Curry  sent  a  telegram  to 
Charles  E  Lummis  of  Los  Angeles.  The  telegram  said: 
''Southwest  Museum  Filed  This  Date  Certificate  IssuedV 

This  meant  incorporation  had  been  completed! 

Three  days  later,  in  the  morning  of  January  2,  1908, 
a  small  group  of  men  and  women — "dedicated  Southern 
Californians"  they  would  be  called  today — heard  the 
good  news  for  which  they  had  worked  hard.  They  rep- 
resented the  incorporators  and  directors  of  the  new-born 
Museum  and  they  met  in  Joseph  Scott's  law  office  in  the 
Equitable  Savings  Bank  Building  in  Los  Angeles.  They 
knew  now  that  what  they  had  strived  for  was  to  become 
an  actuality — "the  founding,  erecting  and  maintaining 
of  a  free  public  museum  of  science,  history  and  art,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  South- 
west" as  expressed  in  the  first  articles  of  incorporation. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  brief  telegram,  first 
officers  were  elected: 

President'.  Lieutenant  General  Adna  R.  Chaffee 

Vice  Presidents:  Joseph  Scott  and  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Burdette 

Secretary:  Charles  F.  Lummis 

Treasurer:  W.  C.  Patterson 


The  directors  or  trustees  had  already  been  chosen  in 
earlier  meetings.  They  were:  Chaffee,  Scott,  Burdette, 
Lummis,  William  Lacy,  Mary  E.  Foy,  and  Maurice  H. 
Newmark.  All  but  Mrs.  Burdette  were  Los  Angeles 
people.  She  was  a  Pasadenan. 

Incorporation  of  the  Southwest  Museum  was  the  fru- 
ition of  four  years'  work  on  the  part  of  its  predecessor 
organization,  the  Southwest  Society,  the  dynamic 
founder  of  which  was  the  same  Charles  E  Lummis. 

Lummis,  picturesque  crusader  for  the  Southwest  and 
everything  Southwestern,  a  man  of  enthusiasm  and  vast 
energy,  had  started  the  Southwest  Society  in  1903.  It  was 
a  branch  of  the  Archeological  Institute  of  America,  the 
headquarters  of  which  were  in  Boston.  In  four  months 
Lummis  was  writing  to  a  friend  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
that  he  was  "waiting  to  hear  what  happens  when  our 
Wild  Western  constitution  reaches  the  sacro-sanct  in 
Bosting"  and  that  "we  are  going  to  tackle  the  proposition 
of  excavations  and  explorations  out  here  and  a  real 
museum!'  Under  Lummis'  direction  the  Society  grew  so 
fast  that  in  three  years  it  had  half  again  as  many  mem- 
bers as  its  parent  organization.  It  assembled  and  tran- 
scribed 450  old  folk  songs  of  California  and  the  Southwest. 
It  bought  the  Palmer-Campbell  Collection  of  California 
archeological  material  (largely  tools  and  vessels  of  the 
Gabrielino  Indians)  and  the  Caballeria  Collection  of 
California  mission  books  and  paintings.  Its  meetings 
were  held  in  Lummis'  Arroyo  Seco  home  and  in  the 
Pacific  Electric  Building  in  Los  Angeles  where  its  col- 
lections came  to  be  housed.  In  these  four  years  incorpo- 
ration plans  were  worked  out  in  detail.  Lummis  could 
then  announce  to  members  who  met  December  14,  1907 


in  Room  371  of  the  Pacific  Electric  Building  that  "the 
scientifically  most  valuable  collection  west  of  St.  Louis" 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Society,  that  the  Society  is 
"obligated"  to  turn  this  collection  over  to  the  about-to- 
be-born  Southwest  Museum,  and  that  the  Society  has 
secured  a  site  of  "38.69  acres  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  location  in  this  country!' 

The  site  was  a  spectacular  hill-top — the  Museum's 
present  location — overlooking  the  Arroyo  Seco  and  Syca- 
more Park  and  in  that  section  of  Los  Angeles  known  as 
Highland  Park.  In  Lummis'  mind  it  was  another  Acrop- 
olis. He  followed  the  Greek  tradition  which  called  for 
monuments  to  be  built  on  hill-tops  rather  than  on  flat 
lands.  Climbing  eagerly  to  the  site  chosen,  he  could  be 
thrilled  by  the  blue  wall  of  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains 
looming  up  on  the  north.  He  could  look  to  the  south,  see 
the  Los  Angeles  River  turning  out  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  and  the  old  Puerto  Suelo  into  the  Los  Angeles  set- 
ting and  plain,  and,  far  beyond  the  city  and  its  encir- 
cling hills  and  mountains,  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  one  who, 
like  Lummis,  knew  Los  Angeles  County,  it  commanded 
the  four  valleys  of  San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fer- 
nando, and  Santa  Monica.  Covered  with  wild  mustard, 
sage  brush,  red-berried  toyon,  and  an  occasional  wild 
walnut  tree,  the  selected  hill  and  its  slopes  were  part  of 
old  Rancho  San  Rafael  granted  by  Governor  Fages  in 
1784  to  Corporal  Jose  Maria  Verdugo  of  the  Spanish 
Army.  It  was  located  in  the  triangular  tip  of  that  rancho 
which  pressed  down  toward  the  four-square-league  area 
of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles.  This  tip  (the  Hunter  Tract 
of  2750  acres)  in  early  days  had  become  the  property  of 
Jesse  D.  Hunter,  Captain  of  Company  B  of  the  famous 
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Mormon  Battalion  which  marched  into  Los  Angeles  in 
1847. 

The  purchase  of  this  site,  chosen  by  Lummis  and  in 
sight  of  his  own  home,  El  Alisal,  was  made  possible  by- 
Henry  W.  O'Melveny,  a  distinguished  Los  Angeles  attor- 
ney who  raised  the  money  (part  of  which  he  advanced 
himself)  and  who  interested  wealthy  persons  in  backing 
the  Museum. 

It  was  a  vital  group — these  Southern  Californians  who 
fostered  the  fledgling  Museum  and  who  served  as  its 
first  officers  and  directors. 

First  of  all  there  was  Charles  Fletcher  Lummis,  the 
secretary,  who  had  organized  the  Southwest  Society  and 
who  now  headed  the  Southwest  Museum.  He  had  been 
front-page  news  ever  since  his  much  publicized,  3500- 
mile  walk  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  arrived  February  1,  1885.  General  Harrison  Gray  Otis 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  who  had  been  running  his 
weekly  cross-country  stories,  met  him  at  San  Gabriel  on 
his  way  in.  Lummis  immediately  went  to  work  as  city 
editor  of  the  Times,  a  pre-arranged  job.  Henceforth  his 
informal  dress — usually  a  corduroy  suit,  white  shirt, 
Indian  belt  and  jewelry,  moccasins,  sombrero — made 
him  a  marked  man  on  the  streets.  At  stiffly  formal  occa- 
sions this  informality  added  to  his  popularity.  He  made 
many  trips  into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  organized  the 
Landmarks  Club  of  California  in  1893,  became  editor  in 
1894  of  a  monthly  magazine,  Land  of  Sunshine  (later 
changed  to  Out  West),  started  the  Sequoya  League  in 
1900 — "to  make  better  Indians  by  treating  them  better" 
— became  Los  Angeles  city  librarian  in  1905,  and  wrote 
a  group  of  books  on  Southwestern  subjects. 


The  first  president  of  the  Southwest  Museum  was 
Lieutenant  General  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  a  man  of  great 
prestige  in  the  community.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  Spanish  American  War,  and  the  Boxer  Rebel- 
lion. He  was  a  favorite  and  forceful  speaker  and  was 
active  in  the  movement  to  bring  Owens  Valley  water  in 
by  acqueduct.  Joseph  Scott,  his  neighbor,  reported  that 
every  morning  the  65-year-old  general  went  out  into 
his  backyard,  raised  the  American  flag,  and  saluted  it. 
In  the  evening  he  took  it  down. 

Outstanding  lawyer  and  public-minded  citizen,  Joseph 
Scott,  as  vice  president,  brought  to  the  Museum  his  best 
energies.  He  had  come  to  Los  Angeles  in  1 893  and  at  the 
time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Museum  was  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education,  a  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  active  in  commu- 
nity endeavors,  and  a  good  speaker  who  always  had  an 
Irish  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Clara  Bradley  Burdette,  also  a  vice  president,  brought 
further  prestige  to  the  Museum  for  she  was  a  well-known 
clubwoman,  had  been  the  first  president  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and,  with  her  husband, 
took  part  in  many  local  activities.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Robert  J.  Burdette,  popular  lecturer  and  pastor  of  the 
Temple  Baptist  Church. 

The  treasurer,  W  C.  Patterson,  had  been  the  first  treas- 
urer of  the  Southwest  Society,  a  job  he  carried  with  him 
into  the  new  organization.  He  was,  appropriately,  a  lead- 
ing banker  and  a  patron  of  good  civic  movements  such 
as  La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles. 

The  first  directors  or  trustees  of  the  Southwest  Museum 
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were  people  whose  names  are  nearly  as  well  known  in 
i960  as  in  1907.  In  addition  to  Lummis,  Chaffee,  Scott, 
and  Burdette,  there  were  three  others:  Mary  E.  Foy, 
daughter  of  Samuel  C.  Foy,  pioneer  saddler  and  cattle- 
man, herself  a  teacher  and  librarian,  always  lively  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  early  days  of  Los  Angeles  and  things 
Southwestern;  William  Lacy  of  the  Lacy  Manufacturing 
Company  who  had  been  so  able  a  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  he  had  been  sought 
for  the  Museum's  board;  and  Maurice  H.  Newmark, 
Lummis'  good  and  keen-minded  friend,  the  son  of  the 
pioneer  merchant  Harris  Newmark  who  wrote  Sixty 
Years  in  Southern  California. 

Two  of  these  first  officers  and  directors,  Mr.  Scott  and 
Miss  Foy,  helped  celebrate  the  Museum's  Golden  Anni- 
versary. The  former  had  been  a  member  of  the  board 
during  the  full  half-century. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  on  January  24,  1908 
Charles  Cassatt  Davis  and  Lummis  were  given  the  task 
of  drafting  by-laws,  while  Chaffee,  Burdette,  and  Lum- 
mis were  named  to  the  executive  committee.  A  curator 
was  also  appointed:  Dr.  F  M.  Palmer,  whose  reputation 
had  been  built  in  the  field  of  archeology  and  who  had 
done  work  for  the  Southwest  Society  on  prehistoric  ruins 
in  Navaho  County,  Arizona.  Membership  fees  were 
beginning  to  come  in  and  the  secretary  reported  they 
totaled  $180. 

The  first  "stockholders" — that  is,  members — of  the 
Southwest  Museum  made  up  a  roster  of  distinction,  for 
most  of  the  names  are  still  remembered,  50-odd  years 
later,  by  Southern  Calif ornians.  Here  they  are: 
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Jeremiah  Ahern 
W.  B.  Babcock 
W.  Jarvis  Barlow 
Geo.  H.  Bixby 
C.  T.  Brown 
R.  N.  Bulla 
Clara  B.  Burdette 
Robt.  J.  Burdette 
Rev.  Juan  Caballeria 
W.  D.  Campbell 
Adna  R.  Chaffee 
A.  L.  Clarke 
Sam  T.  Clover 
Kaspare  Cohn 
Frank  M.  Coulter 
James  Cuzner 
E.  L.  Doheny 
Richard  Egan 
Eva  S.  Fenyes 
Margaret  M.  Fette 
Frank  E  Flint 
Mary  E.  Foy 
Dan  Freeman 
John  T.  Gaffey 
T.  E.  Gibbon 
U.  S.  Grant,  Jr. 
Arthur  C.  Harper 
Mira  Hershey 


A.  C.  Hubbard 
Ella  E  Hubbard 
Lora  A.  Hubbell 
H.  E.  Huntington 
Stoddard  Jess 
Rt.  Rev.  Jos.  H.  Johnson 
W.  C.  Kerckhoff 
William  Lacy 
Chas.  E  Lummis 
John  M.  C.  Marble 
Geo.  W.  Marston 
J.  H.  McBride 
Frank  A.  Miller 
Mary  L.  Milmore 
J.  A.  Munk 
Dan  Murphy 
H.  Newmark 
M.  H.  Newmark 
John  G.  North 
Henry  W.  O'Melveny 
W.  C.  Fatterson 
Jarrett  T.  Richard 

D.  M.  Riordan 
M.  J.  Riordan 

E.  P.  Ripley 
C.  E.  Rumsey 
Joseph  Scott 
James  Slauson 


A.  Amelia  Smead 
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The  Young  Museum 

Nearly  five  years  elapsed  between  incorporation  and 
the  ceremony  of  ground-breaking,  but  these  were  years 
of  progress  toward  a  main  goal. 

In  September  of  1908  the  Museum  collections  had 
been  given  free  quarters  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Ham- 
burger Building  at  Eighth  and  Broadway  in  Los  Ange- 
les, to  remain  there  until  the  erection  of  the  hill-top 
building.  This  was  through  the  generosity  of  M.  A. 
Hamburger,  Los  Angeles  department  store  owner  and 
president  of  the  Southwest  Society. 

A  promotional  leaflet  had  been  issued  in  October  of 
1908.  This  told  of  the  founding,  the  purposes,  and  the 
collections  of  the  Museum.  It  listed  as  "patrons"  those 
who  paid  $1000  or  more,  as  "fellows"  those  who  paid 
$500,  as  "associates"  those  whose  payments  were  $200, 
and  as  "contributors"  the  givers  of  $100. 

An  old  fashioned  "bee"  was  held  at  Museum  Hill  the 
morning  of  December  10,  1908.  On  this  occasion  a  dozen 
men,  who  probably  had  not  handled  pick  or  shovel  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  cut  a  trail,  three  to  six  feet  wide, 
through  the  brush  of  the  hillslope,  from  the  street  level 
to  the  top.  At  noon  a  dozen  prominent  women  tried  out 
the  trail,  carrying  baskets  of  lunch  to  be  shared  with 
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the  workers  and  eaten  picnic-style  beneath  the  shade  of 
toyon  trees  at  the  "first  station!' 

Hector  Alliot,  a  man  after  Lummis'  own  heart,  had 
taken  over  the  curatorship — upon  Dr.  Palmer's  resigna- 
tion, October  27,  1909 — resulting  in  a  great  expansion  of 
the  Museum's  influence,  especially  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. His  qualifications  and  specific  achievements  will  be 
dwelt  on  later. 

On  February  28,  1910  the  board  heard  from  the  secre- 
tary that  the  important  Munk  Library  of  Arizoniana,  a 
new  donation  to  the  Museum,  had  been  transferred  from 
the  warehouse  to  the  Museum's  quarters.  On  the  same 
day  the  valuable  historical  library  and  collections  of 
Charles  E  Lummis,  assembled  over  the  preceding  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  were  deeded  to  the  Museum.  Hence- 
forth, while  retaining  his  title  of  secretary,  Lummis 
became  also  "Founder  Emeritus!' 

Climactically,  by  1912,  the  year  of  the  ground-break- 
ing ceremony,  Henry  O'Melveny  had  raised  the  balance 
of  the  money  required  to  get  full  title  to  the  $50,000 
hill  site.  This  achievement  immediately  released  to  the 
Museum  a  matching  bequest  of  $50,000  from  Carrie  M. 
Jones,  to  be  used  by  the  Museum  for  its  first  building. 

Long  planned,  the  ground  breaking  for  the  building 
of  the  Southwest  Museum  took  place  on  Museum  Hill 
Saturday,  November  16,  1912,  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Near  the  hill-top  that  Saturday  afternoon  were  assem- 
bled the  friends,  members,  officers,  and  directors  of  the 
Southwest  Museum.  They  filled  the  benches  that  had 
been  provided  in  front  of  the  flagpole.  They  stood  or  sat 
on  the  rising  ground  of  the  freshly  swept  hillside  behind. 
The  master  of  ceremonies  was  James  A.  Foshay,  chair- 
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Commemorative  plaques  at  Casa  de  Adobe 


Casa  de  Adobe 

top:  Patio,  right:  View  of  Museum  from  Patio. 

left:  Similar  View  from  Front 


Reception  at  Casa  de  Adobe  for 
Governor  Maldonado  of  Baja  California 
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Victoria  De  Los  Angeles 

Miss  Luisa  Espinel 

of  the  Casa  de  Adobe 


Indian  Visitors 
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Sw^o  Serisawa  and  Distin- 
guished Japanese  Guests 


Hasso  Von  Winning 

Mrs.  Richard  Hertz 

Dr.  Franz  Termer,  Director  of 

the  Hamburg  Ethnological 

Museum 


top:  Pottery  Dog  Figure  from  Colima,  Mexico 

middle:  Kachina  Dolls,  from  Hopi  and  Zuni  Pueblos 

bottom:  Ancient  Pottery  Figurines  from  Mexico 


Indian  Pottery,  Blankets,  and  Basketry 


Ancient  Indian  Pottery 


California  Indian  Baskets 


man  of  the  executive  committee.  He  read  telegrams  from 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  the  heads  of 
museums  throughout  the  country,  together  with  mes- 
sages from  D.  C.  Collier,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  Dr. 
Edgar  L.  Hewett.  Then  he  introduced  the  speakers  who 
included  Superintendent  of  Schools  Francis,  Bishop 
Conaty,  Dr.  Lummis,  Mrs.  Burdette,  and  Joseph  Scott. 
Henry  O'Melveny  formally  presented  to  President 
Chaffee  the  deed  and  certificate  of  title  to  the  Museum 
site,  a  certified  check  for  $50,000  representing  the  Carrie 
M.  Jones  bequest,  and  a  conveyance  from  the  Southwest 
Society  of  its  collections  and  equipment.  Elizabeth  Ben- 
ton Fremont,  daughter  of  General  Fremont,  unfurled  the 
tattered  and  patched  flag  which  her  father  had  raised  on 
the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1842  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  Museum.  The  closing  ceremony  was  the  actual 
breaking  of  ground.  With  a  silver  shovel  donated  by  the 
Baker  Iron  Works,  Miss  Fremont  turned  the  first  shovel- 
ful of  earth.  She  was  followed  by  Chaffee,  Curator  Alliot, 
and  others,  each  of  whom  did  further  ground-breaking. 
Of  this  occasion  Charles  Lummis  reported  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  (in  January) : 

"In  half  a  century  I  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful 
ceremonial,  nor  one  richer  in  love  and  sentiment.  A  per- 
fect California  day,  the  matchless  outlook  from  Museum 
Hill,  a  distinguished  audience,  the  speakers  of  our  choice, 
and  the  consecration  of  the  Pathfinder  Flag'.' 

President  Chaffee  had  agreed  to  stay  on  as  head  of  the 
Museum's  board  until  ground-breaking.  Shortly  after 
that  event  he  resigned.  His  place  was  taken  by  Dr.  Nor- 
man Bridge,  whom  O'Melveny  and  Lummis  had  inter- 
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ested  in  the  Museum  ana  who  turned  out  to  be  a  friend 
and  benefactor  indeed.  He  was  a  man  of  culture,  with 
wide  interests.  Both  he  and  INIrs.  Bridge  wanted  to  use 
their  means  wisely  while  they  lived  for  thev  had  no  chil- 
dren. Thev  were  to  find  the  Southwest  Museum  an  ideal 
outlet  for  some  of  their  enthusiasm. 

Twenty  months  were  required  for  construction  of  the 
hill-top  Museum.  The  architect  was  Sumner  Hunt  of 
Hunt  &  Burns.  An  automobile  road,  following  a  ten  per 
cent  grade,  had  been  completed,  and  materials  were 
hauled  up  by  trucks. 

Before  completion  the  directors  had  agreed  upon  such 
names  as  the  "Carrie  M.  Jones  Memorial  Halli'  the 
"Torrance  Tower" — named  for  benefactor  Jared  S.  Tor- 
rance, a  Pasadenan  who  was  an  active  participant  in 
Southern  California's  development  and  one  of  the  -Muse- 
um's most  generous  friends — and  the  ';Caracol  Tower!' 
This  last  title  was  bestowed  upon  the  highest  tower  by 
Lummis.  Its  winding  (caracol)  staircase  would  forever 
be  a  challenge  to  the  stout  of  limb  and  the  stout  of  heart 
even  though  the  final  reward  was  and  is  a  superb  view. 

Moving  day  was  July  26,  1914.  On  that  day  the  col- 
lections of  the  Southwest  Museum  were  taken  from  the 
Hamburger  Building,  were  hauled  up  Museum  Hill  and 
lodged  in  the  new  quarters.  Possession  was  taken  that 
dav  of  "the  grounds,  building  and  a  staggering  debt" — 

C  C  CO  D 

to  quote  the  phrase  of  Curator  Alliot.  He  was  referring 
to  the  fact  that  building  costs  were  S80.000.  a  sum  far 
in  excess  of  the  $50,000  building  bequest  one  that  the 
Museum's  board  would  have  to  be  reckoning  with  for 
some  time. 
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Without  fanfare  or  ceremony  the  Southwest  Museum 
opened  its  doors  to  the  public  on  Monday,  August  3,  1914 
— just  as  World  War  I  was  getting  under  way.  The 
Museum's  equipment  of  cases  was  not  then  complete,  a 
deficiency  ultimately  taken  care  of  through  a  special 
contribution  from  Dr.  Bridge. 

Close  to  the  end  of  1914,  while  Secretary  Lummis  was 
away  in  South  America  making  an  educational  film  for 
the  Museum,  a  stag  dinner — the  ''Dinner  of  the  Doers" 
it  was  called — was  held  to  celebrate  the  accomplishment 
of  "the  year  of  construction:'  Those  who  toasted  the 
year's  achievements  were  the  directors,  the  members  of 
the  executive  committee,  the  architects,  and  the  builders. 

For  the  first  time  an  annual  meeting-,  that  of  January 

O'  J 

13,  1915,  could  be  held  on  Museum  Hill.  While  the  treas- 
urer's report  showed  a  tragically  low  bank  balance  of 
$58-79,  President  Bridge  could  announce  that  the  Mu- 
seum had  received  manv  gifts  and  additions  to  its  col- 
lections, the  donors  including  Dr.  A.  J.  Murik,  Mrs.  Eva 
S.  Fenyes,  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and 
that  there  were  plans  for  fund-raising. 

A  month  after  Norman  Bridge's  re-election  in  Febru- 
ary as  president,  the  board  faced  a  crisis  caused  bv  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  among  certain  members  on  fund- 
raising  and  debt-reduction.  Dr.  Bridge  submitted  his 
resignation,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon.  The  secretary  and 
founder,  Charles  E  Lummis,  arose,  admitted  he  as  well 
as  other  directors  had  been  blamed  for  the  situation  and 
said:  "Mr.  President.  I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as 
secretary,  to  take  effect  at  once:'  Lummis'  resignation 
was  accepted  unanimously  and  Bridge  was  persuaded  to 
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withdraw  his  own  resignation.  A  close  associate  of  Dr. 
Bridge,  C.  T.  Martin,  was  named  to  fill  the  office  of 
secretary. 

While  Lummis  continued  on  the  board  as  a  director 
or  trustee,  his  active  participation  and  influence  ended. 
When  his  term  expired  four  years  later,  a  new  man  was 
named  to  take  his  place.  So  passed  from  the  Museum 
scene  a  great  figure. 

Hector  Alliot  had  come  in  as  curator  at  a  time  when 
Dr.  Palmer  and  Secretary  Lummis  were  in  violent  oppo- 
sition on  every  phase  of  Museum  management.  Alliot 
was  so  active  in  pushing  the  Museum's  interests  that  the 
Southwest  Museum  became  a  vital  part  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia life.  He  gave  hundreds  of  lectures  before  the 
public  schools,  as  well  as  before  many  clubs  and  organi- 
zations of  Southland  communities.  He  encouraged  the 
leading  clubs  of  Los  Angeles  and  groups  from  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  area  to  make  tours  of  the  Museum.  He 
greatly  built  up  the  exhibits  of  Southwestern  material. 
He  identified  and  catalogued  the  Museum's  collections, 
instead  of  leaving  them  as  aggregates  of  undescribed 
curios.  On  one  Saturday  he  greeted  1100  visitors  to  the 
Museum.  Under  his  curatorship  and  with  the  backing 
of  Henry  W.  O'Melveny,  Mrs.  Randolph  Huntington 
Miner,  and  John  G.  Mott,  plans  were  started  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Casa  de  Adobe — on  Figueroa  Street  just 
below  the  Museum — of  which  more  will  be  told  later. 
Logically  then,  on  January  10,  1917,  Dr.  Hector  Alliot 
was  elected  to  a  new  position,  "Director  of  the  Museum!' 

Hector  Alliot  was  a  Frenchman,  with  interests  in 
archeology,  ethnology,  aboriginal  crafts,  and  art  in  gen- 
eral. He  had  traveled  widely,  spoke  several  languages, 
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contributed  to  art  and  scientific  journals,  had  explored 
cliff-dwelling  sites  in  the  Southwest,  had  been  a  profes- 
sor of  art  history  at  USC  in  Los  Angeles,  was  a  polished 
gentleman,  good  mixer,  a  favorite  lecturer  before 
women's  clubs,  a  crusader,  and  hard  worker.  In  Joseph 
Scott's  words,  he  had  "a  very  diversified  type  of  intellect 
and  was  a  brilliant  fellow!'  As  curator  and  as  director 
Hector  Alliot  focused  all  his  talents  upon  the  betterment 
of  the  Southwest  Museum  and  the  expansion  of  its 
interests. 

Within  six  months  after  his  election  Dr.  Alliot  could 
strike  an  enthusiastic  note  by  reporting: 

"Through  the  enthusiastic  solicitude  of  Past  President 
Norman  Bridge,  and  his  munificent  benefactions,  those 
of  President  Torrance,  Dr.  Munk,  and  W.  H.  Burnham, 
combined  with  the  gifts  of  priceless  collections,  you  can 
now  inspect  the  entire  available  space  of  this  building, 
filled  with  exhibits  of  the  Southwest  and  teeming  with 
educational  endeavor  in  scientific  research!' 

One  of  the  Museum's  handicaps,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  beginning  to  draw  increasing  numbers  of  visitors, 
was  its  inaccessibility.  Lummis,  who  liked  cross-country 
hikes  and  strenuous  mesa-climbing,  perhaps  had  not 
thought  of  a  hill  as  a  handicap,  but  no  one  was  more 
aware  of  the  difficulty  than  Dr.  Alliot  who  had  daily  to 
hurry  up  and  down  the  trail  or  the  auto  road.  Through 
a  contribution  of  $50,000  from  Dr.  Bridge  and  Mr.  Tor- 
rance, construction  was  begun  on  a  240-foot-long  tunnel 
driven  horizontally  into  the  rocky  hill  at  street  level.  It 
connected  with  a  vertical  108-foot-long  shaft  equipped 
with  an  elevator  to  carry  passengers  up  into  the  Museum. 
Tunnel  and  elevator  began  functioning  on  March  3, 
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1920.  Ultimately  an  exciting  series  of  attractive  dio- 
ramas, or  miniature  groups,  illustrating  American  Indian 
life,  were  installed  in  the  tunnel — to  the  perpetual 
delight  of  visitors,  especially  the  younger  ones.  Most  of 
these  remarkable  dioramas  were  prepared  by  Elizabeth 
Mason  who  had  a  genius  for  this  kind  of  fine  educational 
work.  A  few  were  by  Marguerite  Tew  and  Adelaide 
Chamberlain. 

Unfortunately  Dr.  Alliot  did  not  live  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tunnel  and  the  new  approach  to  the 
Museum  to  which  he  was  devoting  his  total  efforts.  He 
died  in  March,  1919.  Had  he  lived  to  see  the  opening 
of  the  tunnel,  he  would  have  been  delighted  to  watch 
attendance  of  visitors  increase  to  50,000  a  year. 

With  the  opening  of  this  tunnel  in  1920  and  the  begin- 
ning of  greater  accessibility  to  the  Museum's  treasures, 
the  early  phase  of  the  Southwest  Museum's  history  ended. 
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IV 


Attaining  Full  Stature 


The  coming  to  the  Museum  in  1932  of  Frederick  Webb 
Hodge,  national  figure  in  archeology  and  ethnology, 
and  authority  on  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  enabled 
the  Southwest  Museum  to  broaden  its  contacts  and  to 
acquire  the  national  prestige  it  now  enjoys. 

His  arrival,  in  the  midst  of  the  Depression,  gave 
direction  to  a  movement  set  in  motion  by  his  capable 
predecessors. 

The  Museum  was  at  a  low  point  administratively, 
financially,  and  in  the  matter  of  membership  in  the 
period  immediately  following  the  death  early  in  1919 
of  Dr.  Hector  Alliot.  With  Alliot  gone  and  with  Lummis 
no  longer  available  as  a  guiding,  driving  force,  the 
Museum  momentarily  was  a  ship  without  a  captain. 

In  March  of  1919  Dr.  Milbank  Johnson  was  brought 
in  to  solve  the  Museum's  problems.  On  March  22  he  was 
made  a  trustee,  a  vice  president — J.  S.  Torrance  was  the 
president — and  "temporary  director"  of  the  Museum. 
Eminent  as  a  physician  and  social  economist,  Dr.  John- 
son had  served  on  important  Los  Angeles  commissions 
and  boards,  was  a  good  administrator  and  an  untiring 
worker. 

Upon  the  death  of  President  Torrance  in  1921,  Dr. 
Johnson  headed  the  board  and  Dr.  John  Comstock,  a  spe- 
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cialist  in  entomology  who  had  been  "associate  director" 
became  director  of  the  Museum.  Johnson  outlined  a 
campaign  for  funds.  To  help  take  care  of  immediate 
money  needs,  Joseph  Scott  offered  to  assume  a  share  of 
financial  responsibility.  Dr.  Norman  Bridge  undertook 
to  make  up  any  deficit  in  running  expenses  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  including  those  of  installing  a  heating  system. 

So  it  went  for  a  while,  with  financial  problems  taking 
precedence  over  Museum  expansion,  but  with  a  new  and 
successful  campaign  launched  to  stir  up  lagging  mem- 
bership. 

Meanwhile  there  was  progress  in  normal  Museum 
activities,  in  the  special  fields  of  Dr.  Comstock,  in  build- 
ing up  Museum  collections,  in  the  work  of  voluntary 
curators,  in  Museum-sponsored  organizations,  and  in 
bringing  the  Museum  before  the  people  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  1925  title  to  the  completed  Casa  de  Adobe  was 
obtained  by  the  Museum. 

When  Dr.  Comstock  resigned  in  January  of  1926, 
presently  to  become  curator  of  entomology  at  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum,  Dr.  James  A.  B.  Scherer  took 
over  as  director.  Outgoing  President  Johnson,  incoming 
President  Edward  D.  Lyman,  and  the  trustees  were  de- 
lighted with  Dr.  Scherer's  qualifications.  They  felt  that 
the  duties  of  director  could  well  be  enlarged  by  adding 
many  of  the  executive  functions  held  by  the  president. 
The  by-laws  were  amended  to  define  the  director's  duties 
as  those  of  "chief  executive  officer"  and  to  increase  the 
Museum's  circle  of  influential  friends  by  creating  a 
group  of  ex-officio  members  of  the  board.  Dr.  Scherer's 
qualifications  included  those  of  being  an  outstanding 
educator — he  had  been  president  and  reorganizer  of 
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Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  (later  California  Institute 
of  Technology) — and  an  administrator  and  author  well 
and  favorably  known  by  educators  and  financiers. 

In  the  same  year  authority  was  given  the  director  to 
publish  quarterly  The  Southwest  Bulletin,  forerunner  of 
The  Masterkey,  today's  widely  read  quarterly.  The  po- 
sition of  "curator  of  art"  was  created,  and  Charles  L. 
Haskell,  who  had  been  with  the  Museum  for  several 
years,  elected  to  fill  it.  An  advisory  council  was  set  up 
by  Dr.  Scherer,  consisting  of  three  distinguished  anthro- 
pologists: Dr.  John  C.  Merriam,  Dr.  James  H.  Breasted, 
and  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber.  This  council  has  been  kept  to  the 
present,  though  with  change  of  membership  due  to  the 
deaths  of  Doctors  Merriam  and  Breasted. 

In  addition,  a  program  of  scientific  research  was 
adopted,  activated  by  Monroe  and  Charles  Amsden, 
Harold  S.  Gladwin,  and  M.  R.  Harrington.  The  contri- 
butions of  these  men,  whether  in  administration,  in  the 
field,  or  in  published  writings,  were  soon  adding  to  the 
knowledge  of  early  man  in  the  Southwest  and  enhancing 
the  Museum's  reputation. 

Dr.  Scherer  worked  continuously  and  successfully  to 
hold  the  Southwest  Museum  to  its  original  field,  the 
Southwest,  and  to  its  subject,  the  science  of  man 
especially  as  revealed  in  his  art.  He  was  successful  in 
changing  a  general  museum  to  one  specializing  on  the 
American  Indian.  To  quote  from  M.  R.  Harrington,  he 
made  the  Museum  "a  respected  institution  of  research, 
with  a  definite  aim  and  a  constructive  program  of  service 
to  the  community!'  During  his  regime  Director  Scherer 
was  fortunate  in  having  as  presidents  of  the  board 
Edward  D.  Lyman   (1926-1927),  Joseph  Scott   (1928- 
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1929),  and  John  Treanor  (1930-1931) — men  with  wide 
interests  in  their  own  professions,  in  the  book  world,  and 
in  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions. 

Seeley  W.  Mudd,  who  from  the  beginning  had  been 
one  of  the  Museum's  most  interested  and  generous 
benefactors,  died  in  1926.  His  son,  Harvey  Seeley  Mudd, 
became  equally  interested  and  active  in  Museum 
administration,  giving  distinguished  service  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1955.  (The  latter  was  president  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  a  real  and  always 
generous  friend,  and  under  his  will  he  left  $50,000  to  the 
Museum  for  endowment  purposes.) 

Sadness  filled  the  Museum  when  the  staff  heard  of 
the  death  of  Charles  E  Lummis  on  November  28,  1928. 
Lummis  had  been  seriously  ill  for  a  long  time.  When  he 
ran  out  of  money  to  pay  for  treatments,  the  Museum  had 
undertaken  to  collect  from  friends  and  to  send  him  $100 
a  month.  Finally,  brain  cancer  caused  his  death.  The 
tribute  paid  him  by  the  board  of  trustees  included  these 
phrases:  "Resting,  like  the  Parthenon  of  old,  on  an 
Acropolis  in  the  neighboring  hills,  the  Southwest 
Museum,  which  he  brought  into  life  in  1907,  remains 
his  greatest  achievement  ...  A  monumental  man  was 
he  and  yet  most  modest!' 

On  April  29,  1931,  after  five  years  as  director,  Dr. 
Scherer  resigned.  The  problems  of  personnel  relations 
and  public  relations  had  been  proving  more  difficult 
for  a  man  of  his  temperament  than  those  of  scientific 
organization  and  research.  Leaving,  he  took  with  him 
this  testimonial  paid  him  by  the  board:  "He  has  focused 
the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  upon  our  activities!' 
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While  a  successor  to  Scherer  was  being  considered, 
President  John  Treanor  and  the  board  asked  M.  R. 
Harrington  to  take  over  administration  of  the  Museum, 
with  Charles  Amsden  assisting  him  in  handling  the 
internal  phases. 

Henry  R.  Wagner,  active  in  the  Southwest  Museum 
and  greatly  interested  in  the  Spanish  history  of  the 
Southwest,  had  long  been  a  friend  of  Frederick  Webb 
Hodge,  then  with  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
in  New  York.  They  had  common  interests  and,  when  the 
name  of  Hodge  was  brought  up  and  suggested  for  the 
directorship  by  M.  R.  Harrington,  his  former  co-worker, 
Wagner  went  along  strongly  with  the  idea.  Accordingly, 
three  board  members  called  separately  upon  Hodge  in 
New  York:  first  Arthur  M.  Ellis,  then  Harvey  Mudd, 
finally  John  Treanor.  President  Treanor  had  power  to 
act  for  the  board  and,  after  a  pleasant  dinner,  turned  to 
Hodge  and  said:  "You  may  regard  yourself  as  being 
selected  for  the  directorship  of  the  Southwest  Museum. 
Of  course  you  have  a  lot  to  clear  up  here  before  leaving, 
so  don't  be  in  a  hurry'.' 

In  November  of  1931  the  board  formally  chose  Dr. 
Hodge  as  its  new  director  to  take  office  January  1,  1932. 
Hodge  brought  to  this  job  the  experiences  of  a  distin- 
guished career  which  had  begun,  professionally,  when 
he  served  as  field  secretary  of  the  pioneering  Hemingway 
Archeological  Expedition,  1886  to  1889.  This  field  work, 
concerned  with  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Arizona  and  the 
Zuni  Valley  in  New  Mexico,  made  him  familiar  with 
archeological  excavation  and  brought  him  in  first  contact 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest.  Returning  to  Wash- 
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ington,  he  was  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  office 
until  1905  when  he  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology.  He  became  Ethnologist  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  in  1910  and  edited  all  government  publications 
on  anthropology.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  assembled 
and  edited  the  material  for  the  monumental,  two-volume 
Handbook  of  American  Indians.  In  1918  Dr.  Hodge 
joined  the  staff  and  edited  all  the  publications  of  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  in 
New  York,  and  supervised  several  seasons  of  arche- 
ological  work,  including  that  at  Hawikuh,  one  of  the 
"Seven  Cities  of  Cibola"  not  far  from  Zuni,  New  Mexico. 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association,  edited  the 
American  Anthropologist,  was  an  avid  researcher,  wrote 
extensively,  and  edited  Curtis'  twenty-volume  North 
American  Indians.  His  memberships  in  scientific 
organizations  and  his  friendships  with  scientists  in  his 
own  field  were  extensive. 

Hodge,  fond  of  people,  had  led  an  active  social  life, 
was  a  man  of  pleasant  wit,  a  good  story-teller,  and 
delightful  as  an  extempore  speaker.  He  was  proud  of  the 
nickname  of  Teluli — meaning  "deep  cellar" — bestowed 
upon  him  affectionately  by  his  Zuni  Indian  friends 
because  of  his  excavation  of  deeply  buried  rooms  at 
Hawikuh.  His  anthropological  friends  liked  the  nick- 
name, too,  and  began  use  of  it. 

Frederick  Hodge  brought  all  these  good  qualifications 
and  characteristics  to  the  Southwest  Museum,  along 
with  a  firm  conviction  that  the  moment  a  museum 
ceased  to  build  up  its  collections  it  was  dead. 

This   conviction,   held   to   during   the    23    years   he 
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remained  as  active  director,  kept  the  Southwest  Museum 
very  much  alive.  Through  his  wide  friendships  and 
influence  the  flow  of  material  having  to  do  with  the 
American  Indian  never  stopped.  The  flow  of  books 
bearing  upon  appropriate  topics  was  increased,  too,  so 
that  the  library  became  the  outstanding  institution  it  is 
today. 

When  Hodge  first  sat  down  at  his  roll-top  desk  in  the 
Southwest  Museum  early  in  1932  he  was  concerned  with 
the  need  for  more  field  work  and  for  an  expansion  of 
Museum  publications.  So  far  as  funds  permitted,  and 
the  funds  were  usually  meager,  he  was  successful 
throughout  the  years  in  taking  care  of  these  needs. 

Since  the  days  of  Lummis  and  Palmer  the  Museum 
had  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  field  work.  The 
more  significant  work,  however,  began  in  the  1920's 
during  the  administration  of  Scherer  and  was  continued 
and  expanded  during  the  Hodge  and  the  later  Dentzel 
regimes.  Monroe  Amsden  did  archeological  work  in 
hitherto  untouched  areas  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  during 
1927.  Harold  Gladwin  made  important  excavations  at 
Casa  Grande  in  Arizona.  Charles  Avery  Amsden, 
brother  of  Monroe,  mixed  administrative  work — he  was 
for  a  time  curator,  secretary,  and  treasurer — with 
research  work  and  trips  to  various  archeological  sites 
(the  Gila  Pueblo,  Awatovi,  Gypsum  Cave,  Casa  Grande, 
Pecos,  etc.),  resulting  in  publications  of  a  high  order. 
He  directed  and  supervised  the  volunteer  work  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  Campbell  at  Twentynine  Palms, 
Pinto  Basin  and  Lake  Mohave.  Edwin  E  Walker,  who 
had  assisted  the  Campbells  earlier,  became  a  member  of 
the  staff  in  1933.  Walker's  interest  in  archeology  and 
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the  American  Indian  and  the  excavation  work  he  did  for 
the  Museum  flowered  in  an  important  group  of  Museum- 
sponsored  publications. 

It  was  Mark  R.  Harrington,  however,  who  has  done 
the  Museum's  most  important  field  work.  Genial,  hard- 
working, a  thorough  scientist,  he  came  to  the  Southwest 
Museum  in  1928  and  presently  became  its  curator.  His 
background  in  anthropology  included  connections  with 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Harvard,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  and  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
Heye  Foundation.  While  Harrington  was  still  with  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  he  had  found  pre- 
historic pueblo  remains — the  "Lost  City" — in  Moapa 
Valley,  Nevada.  This  was  in  1924.  In  1929  and  1930, 
representing  the  Southwest  Museum,  he  and  his  assist- 
ant, Irwin  Hayden,  made  other  expeditions  to  Moapa 
Valley.  Ancient  sites  to  the  number  of  77  were  mapped. 

The  discoveries  by  Harrington  in  Gypsum  Cave, 
Nevada,  proved  that  man  lived  contemporaneously  with 
the  extinct  ground  sloth  and  the  prehistoric  horse  and 
camel.  Other  important  work  was  done  at  Borax  Lake 
and  Little  Lake,  California,  showing  the  area  to  have 
been  well  peopled  thousands  of  years  ago.  Climactically, 
astonishing  results  came  from  the  Museum-sponsored 
expeditions  to  Tule  Springs,  Nevada.  They  were  directed 
by  Curator  Harrington,  aided  by  Mr.  Fay  Perkins  (who 
had  helped  him  on  other  expeditions)  and  later  by 
Associate  Curator  Ruth  D.  Simpson  and  by  Assistant 
Curator  Charles  E.  Rosaire.  Ancient  campfire  refuse  was 
collected,  which  when  ultimately  given  the  Carbon  14 
test,  established  the  man-occupied  site  to  be  older  than 
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23,800  years — thus  doubling  the  then  known  age  of  man 
in  America!  Small  wonder  that  Occidental  College  in 
February  of  1956  bestowed  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humanities  on  Mark  R.  Harrington  for  his 
distinguished  achievements. 

Field  work  and  publications,  as  has  been  seen,  went 
hand-in-hand  during  Hodge's  administration.  The 
quarterly  Master  key,  bearing  the  subtitle  "For  Indian 
Lore  and  History"  issued  under  the  supervision  and  with 
the  editing  of  the  director — later  under  the  editorship 
of  Harrington — is  contributed  to  by  members  of  the 
staff  and  by  many  other  writers.  This  30-year  record  of 
the  activities,  achievements,  and  interests  of  the  Museum 
is  always  lively  reading,  always  significant.  A  series 
of  so-called  "leaflets" — substantial  booklets,  in  some 
instances — written  by  Charles  Amsden,  Edwin  E 
Walker,  Frances  E.  Watkins,  M.  R.  Harrington,  and 
others,  have  also  borne  the  Museum's  imprint.  Among 
the  most  popular  of  these  and  still  in  print  are:  Indians 
of  Southern  California  and  World  Crops  Derived  From 
the  Indians,  both  by  Walker;  The  Hopi  Indians  by  Ruth 
DeEtte  Simpson;  and  Bows  and  Arrows  by  Clarence 
Ellsworth.  Two  publication  funds  were  established  in 
the  Hodge  regime.* 

*  Perhaps  the  outstanding  publications  of  the  Frederick  Webb  Hodge 
Anniversary  Publication  Fund  are  The  History  of  Hawikuh  by  Dr.  Hodge, 
Inca  Treasure  as  Depicted  by  Spanish  Historians  by  S.  K.  Lothrop,  and  Five 
Prehistoric  Archeological  Sites  in  Los  Angeles  County  by  E.  F  Walker. 
Among  the  archeological  and  ethnographic  publications  of  the  Southwest 
Museum  have  been  Gypsum  Cave,  Nevada,  by  Harrington;  The  Pinto  Basin 
Site  by  Elizabeth  W.  C.  and  William  H.  Campbell;  Prehistoric  Southwest- 
erners  from  Basketmaker  to  Pueblo  by  Charles  Avery  Amsden;  The  Maya 
Civilization  by  George  W  Brainerd;  Navaho  Weaving,  Its  Technique  and 
History  by  Charles  Avery  Amsden  (published  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  Press) ;  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Music,  Music  of 
Santo  Domingo  Pueblo,  and  Music  of  the  Maidu  Indians  of  Northern 
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Throughout  his  directorship  Frederick  Hodge  had  the 
backing  of  the  Museum's  board,  headed  by  such  presi- 
dents as  John  Treanor,  Henry  0.  Wheeler,  Harvey  S. 
Mudd,  Major  Frederick  R.  Burnham,  Jonathan  Bell 
Lovelace,  Edward  C.  Harwood,  and  Homer  D.  Crotty — 
the  latter  becoming  president  in  1944.  The  finance 
committee,  under  the  direction  of  such  wise  heads  as 
Henry  M.  Robinson,  Preston  Hotchkis,  Jonathan  Bell 
Lovelace,  and  Albert  E  Drasdo,  have  made  continuing 
suggestions  for  investments  in  stocks  and  bonds  that  have 
helped  the  Museum's  portfolio  and  have  built  up  the 
rather  meager  income.  Director  Hodge  had  also  the  help 
of  generous  benefactors — as  did  his  predecessors.  These 
included,  in  addition  to  ones  earlier  named,  Harvey  S. 
Mudd,  Anita  Baldwin,  Mrs.  George  Wharton  James, 
Elizabeth  Mason,  Mertice  Buck  Knox,  Edith  E.  Farns- 
worth,  Eleanor  Hague,  Colonel  John  Hudson  Poole, 
Keith  Spalding,  Fred  K.  Hinchman,  and  Edgar  H. 
Pflager.  Each  of  these  benefactors  made  individual  con- 
tributions in  services,  in  gifts  of  money,  in  collections  of 
Southwestern  material — or  a  combination  of  benefac- 
tions. 

Until  his  death  in  1944  Mr.  Hinchman  had  directed 
the  Southwest  Museum's  Education  Extension,  a  system 
launched  by  Director  Scherer.  This  included  cooperation 
with  the  schools  of  the  area  and  conducting  tours  for 


California,  all  three  by  Dr.  Frances  Densmore;  The  Black  Pottery  of 
Coyotepec,  Oaxaca,  Mexico  by  Paul  and  Henrietta  R.  Van  de  Velde; 
Costumes  and  Textiles  of  the  Aztec  Indians  of  Cuetzalan,  Puebla,  Mexico 
by  Donald  Bush  and  Dorothy  M.  Cordry.  Then,  in  a  seemingly  less  tech- 
nical field,  there  are  How  to  Build  a  California  Adobe  by  Harrington  and 
Thirty-two  Adobe  Houses  of  Old  California  by  Isabel  Lopez  de  Fages. 
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children.  Earlier  he  had  been  assistant  to  the  curator, 
had  become  much  interested  in  the  Pueblo  Indians,  had 
acquired  an  Indian  collection  of  high  ethnologic  value, 
and  had  rare  ability  as  a  teacher  of  young  people. 
Hinchman's  place  on  the  staff  was  taken  by  Edwin  E 
Walker  and  later  by  Bernice  E.  Johnston  with  duties 
limited  to  work  with  children's  groups  and  the  schools 
and  to  special  assignments — like  Mrs.  Johnston's 
important  recent  study  of  the  Gabrielino  Indians.  In 
his  other  roles,  Hinchman  left  to  the  Museum  a  library, 
his  Indian  collection,  some  Kansas  real  estate,  and  an 
endowment  fund  of  about  $100,000 — known  as  the 
"Cora  E.  Hinchman  Fund'.' 

The  ninetieth  birthday  of  Dr.  Hodge — upon  whose 
shoulders  age  rested  lightly — fell  on  October  28,  1954. 
It  was  the  occasion  for  a  celebration  and  a  testimonial 
in  his  honor.  An  al  fresco  luncheon  was  served  board 
and  staff  members  and  a  few  friends  who  had  assembled 
in  the  sunlit  patio  of  Casa  de  Adobe.  A  cake  in  the  shape 
of  an  Indian  pueblo  was  cut  by  Gene  Meany  Hodge, 
wife  of  the  director.  President  Crotty  read  from  a  pile 
of  telegrams  to  Teluli.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation.  Then  Teluli  himself  responded  with  an  off-the- 
cuff  talk,  a  delightful  summary  of  experiences  and 
pleasant  memories. 

In  another  month  Dr.  Hodge  was  granted  a  "sab- 
batical" leave  of  a  year  on  full  salary,  to  begin  when  an 
assistant  or  a  director  could  be  appointed  to  take  his 
place.  At  the  annual  meeting,  on  January  19,  1955, 
Carl  S.  Dentzel,  a  board  member,  was  elected  "Acting 
Director!'  At  the  same  time  President  Crotty  paid  this 
tribute  to  Dr.  Hodge:  "We  owe  so  much  to  him  that  the 
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Museum  never  can  repay.  Its  great  standing  in  the 
scientific  world  is  due  largely  to  his  efforts'.' 

In  this  manner  Frederick  Webb  Hodge  actually  retired 
— for  he  had  no  thought  of  returning  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  Soon  the  executive  committee  recommended  that 
Dentzel  be  made  director  at  the  next  annual  meeting  in 
1956.  Dr.  Hodge  and  Mrs.  Hodge  moved  to  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  in  the  heart  of  the  land  he  loved,  to  go 
ahead  with  research  for  the  Government  on  Apache 
Indian  claims.  In  the  midst  of  activity  Frederick  Webb 
Hodge  died  on  September  29,  1956,  in  his  ninety-second 
year. 
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V 


The  Casa  de  Adobe 

The  Museum-owned  Casa  de  Adobe,  built  near  the  foot 
of  Museum  Hill  at  4605  North  Figueroa  Street,  has  been 
called  the  Southwest  Museum's  "most  important 
exhibit!' 

Director  Dentzel,  thinking  of  all  the  treasures  in  the 
Museum  itself,  might  take  exception  to  that  exclusive 
definition.  He  would  agree,  however,  that  the  adobe- 
built  Casa — amazing  replica  of  a  Spanish  Colonial  ranch 
house — is  an  outstanding  exhibit  and  that,  in  the  educa- 
tional and  public  relations  field,  it  is  matchless. 

Casa  de  Adobe  was  the  creation  of  the  Hispanic  Society 
which  was  organized  in  1914  by  Henry  W.  O'Melveny, 
Mrs.  Randolph  Huntington  Miner,  John  G.  Mott,  and 
Hector  Alliot.  The  membership  of  this  group  was  made 
up  largely  of  people  related  through  birth  or  marriage 
to  California  pioneers,  including  those  who  once  owned 
the  great  ranchos  of  California's  Spanish  and  Mexican 
periods. 

In  1916  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Melveny  and  Mrs.  Miner 
made  trips  through  Southern  California  to  examine  the 
best  examples  of  old  adobe  residences  surviving  from 
rancho  days.  Greatest  inspiration  was  found  in  the  ranch 
house  of  Rancho  Guajome,  just  east  of  Mission  San  Luis 
Rey,  which  had  come  down  intact  from  the  pastoral 
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period.  Thick-walled,  red-tiled,  this  twenty-room 
residence  had  been  built  by  Cave  Couts,  Sr.  in  four  long 
wings  surrounding  and  opening  upon  a  landscaped  patio 
and  garden  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  fountain.  This 
was  not  merely  a  house,  it  was  a  complete  economic  unit 
sufficient  for  operating  a  cattle  ranch  and  taking  care  of 
all  the  needs  of  owners  and  Indian  servants  in  a  feudal 
society.  Even  a  jail  and  a  chapel  were  included.  Rancho 
Guajome,  a  Mexican  grant,  had  been  a  wedding  gift  to 
Ysidora  Bandini,  bride  of  Colonel  Couts. 

Actual  construction  of  Casa  de  Adobe  was  begun  on 
March  15,  1917  under  Director  Alliot's  supervision.  It 
was  the  intention,  not  to  copy  any  special  ranch  house, 
but  to  build  a  composite  one.  It  would  represent  an  early 
nineteenth  century  home  of  a  Californian  of  good 
family,  of  some  means,  who — as  his  family  and  his 
wealth  increased — continued  to  add  room  after  room. 
The  completed  home,  which  theoretically  he  had 
occupied  for  half  a  century,  would  be  a  self-sufficient 
unit,  like  Guajome,  the  center  of  a  great  cattle  ranch. 
Architecturally  correct,  the  Casa  would  perpetuate  the 
best  of  the  California  rancho  period. 

So  well  was  this  conception  carried  out  that,  until 
told  to  the  contrary,  most  visitors  today  believe  the  Casa 
an  actual  survivor,  like  Guajome,  from  Spanish-Mexican 
days.  Architects  find  the  Casa  an  inspiration  when 
attempting  an  early  California  type  of  home. 

Casa  de  Adobe  was  born  literally  on  its  own  site,  for 
the  adobe  bricks  were  made  on  the  spot  by  a  Mexican 
named  Jesus  Velasquez.  Velasquez  "had  the  soul  of  an 
artist"  said  O'Melveny  in  writing  of  the  building  of  the 
Casa.  "He  was  a  masterhand  in  the  construction  of  adobe, 
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as  anyone  who  examines  the  kitchen  and  the  room  where 
the  oven  is  situated  will  testify.  .  .  .  The  walls  of  the 
kitchen  are  plastered  with  adobe  which  was  formed  by 
the  addition  of  goat's  milk  to  the  earth,  making  a  very 
smooth  finish!' 

Many  people  over  the  years  made  generous  gifts  of 
authentic  or  appropriate  furnishings  and  decorations, 
from  tile  to  leather  trunks.  Among  the  earlier  con- 
tributors to  the  twenty  and  more  rooms  of  the  Casa 
were  Jacob  Danziger,  Mrs.  Miner,  Mrs.  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  the  Sepulveda  family  (through  Florence 
Sepulveda  Schoneman),  Miss  M.  E  Wills,  Marie  C. 
Craft,  General  Charles  McC.  Reeve,  Mira  Hershey,  and 
the  Ruskin  Art  Club.  Great  thought  and  great  generosity 
went  into  providing  for  the  porch  {portal),  the  parlor 
{said) ,  the  dining  room  {comedor) ,  the  kitchen  {cocina) , 
the  bakery  {homo),  the  priest's  room  {cuarto  del 
capellan),  the  chapel  {capilla),  the  children's  room 
{dormitorio  de  ninos),  the  jail  {carcel),  the  room  of  the 
ranch  boss  {mayor domo) ,  the  bedrooms,  the  guest  rooms, 
and  other  rooms. 

In  April  of  1925,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
O'Melveny,  the  Casa  was  deeded  outright  to  the  South- 
west Museum  which  had  been  largely  responsible  for 
its  construction  and  maintenance. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Casa  it  has  been  open  to 
the  public,  usually  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  from 
two  to  five  in  the  afternoon.  A  resident  hostess  is  in 
charge.  For  many  years  Mrs.  Marcella  Palethorpe  (of 
the  pioneer  Wolf  skill  family)  occupied  this  position.  On 
her  resignation,  Luisa  Espinel  was  appointed  hostess. 
General  chairman  of  the  Casa  de  Adobe  committee  is 
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M.  R.  Harrington.  Florence  Sepulveda  Schoneman  (or, 
in  early  California  style,  Sefiora  Florencia  Sepulveda  de 
Schoneman)  is  chairman  emeritus.  Gabriel  Ruiz  was 
program  chairman  for  many  years. 

The  Casa  is  the  delight  of  visitors,  children  and  adults, 
who  swarm  through  the  corridors  and  learn  first-hand 
how  Californians  of  the  rancho  period  lived,  how  they 
warmed  their  rooms,  how  they  did  their  cooking,  what 
sort  of  dishes  they  used,  what  their  beds  were  like,  how 
they  took  baths,  and  the  kind  of  chapels  in  which  they 
worshipped.  In  one  year  as  many  as  sixty  schools  send 
several  thousand  pupils  through  the  Casa.  Classes  in 
adult  education  and  teacher  groups  are  also  special 
guests.  Bluebirds,  Brownies,  Boy  Scouts  and  Cub  Scouts 
often  take  the  tour. 

Getting  ready  for  the  Museum's  Golden  Anniversary, 
the  grounds  of  the  Casa  de  Adobe  were  groomed,  new 
plantings  were  made  in  the  patio  and  outside  gardens, 
the  building  itself  was  completely  redecorated,  the 
"museum"  room  was  changed  into  a  music  room  to 
house  a  piano,  and  exhibits  throughout  were  rearranged 
and  given  better  lighting. 

It  was  Director  Dentzel,  casting  a  re-appraising  eye  at 
the  Casa  in  1955,  who  concluded  that  the  Casa's  useful- 
ness should  be  woven  into  the  significant  activities  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Southwest.  Accordingly,  Casa  de 
Adobe  provided  a  charming  setting  for  many  important 
occasions  and  affairs,  such  as  a  reception  to  delegates  to 
Occidental  College's  annual  Southwest  Conference;  for  a 
dinner  and  program  of  the  Zamorano  Club,  famous 
organization  of  bookmen;  for  a  dinner  and  program  for 
the  delegates  and  guests  of  the  Great  Basin  Archeological 
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Conference;  for  the  annual  banquet  of  the  National 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing;  for  a  reception 
honoring  Governor  Maldonado  of  Baja  California — 
forerunner  of  similar  events  to  help  perfect  the  pleasant 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  the 
border  states  or  territories  of  Mexico;  for  entertainment 
of  the  American  Anthropological  Association  convening 
in  December  of  1956;  and  for  a  Golden  Anniversary 
party. 

Traditional  with  the  Casa  have  been  the  May  Fiesta 
of  the  Holy  Cross  and  the  December  Posadas,  occasions 
when  the  spirit  of  early  California  finds  happy  expres- 
sion. At  both  affairs,  highlights  of  the  year  in  the 
rancho  period,  religious  ceremonial  blends  joyfully  with 
fun-making. 

At  the  Fiesta,  song  and  dancing  finally  take  over 
completely.  With  violin  and  guitars  providing  the  music, 
costumed  couples  dominate  the  temporary  stage  set  up 
in  the  patio.  Often  the  couples  are  the  Dancing  Lugos, 
descendants  of  the  famous  ranchero  Antonio  Maria 
Lugo,  who  keep  up  the  dances  of  their  ancestors;  or  the 
Ruiz  California  Dancers,  with  their  authentic  old-time 
group  dances.  They  provide  fast  steps,  swirling  skirts, 
clapping  hands,  stamping  feet,  shouts,  the  sound  of 
castanets,  and  the  singing  of  amorous  verses. 

The  ceremony  of  Las  Posadas — with  its  fundamental 
appeal  to  everybody — is  held  on  Sunday  evening  close 
to  Christmas.  Braziers  in  the  patio,  holding  burning 
coals,  provide  warmth  and  flickering  light.  Enacted  by 
members  of  Los  Californios,  the  crowd  of  children  and 
adults  join  in  the  procession  behind  Joseph  and  Mary 
who  are  seeking  lodging.  Each  person  carries  a  lighted 
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candle.  All  sing  the  stately,  old  music  of  Las  Posadas. 
Rebuffed  at  three  stops,  Joseph  and  Mary  and  those  who 
follow  finally  enter  the  chapel  of  the  Casa,  arranged 
with  a  traditional  nativity  setting,  where  lodging  for 
the  night  has  been  granted.  The  program  ends  with 
lively  music  from  strolling  musicians  and  with  fun  for 
the  children  and  all.  The  gay,  gift-filled  pinata  is 
dangled  before  blindfolded  children,  one  child  at  a  time. 
Striking  about  with  a  long  stick,  some  lucky  child  finally 
breaks  open  the  bag,  and  a  scramble  for  gifts  follows. 
Then  cascarones  are  passed  about — and  who  does  not  get 
a  confetti-filled  egg  cracked  on  his  head? 
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VI 


Toward  a  Greater  Museum 

So  active  was  "Acting  Director"  Carl  S.  Dentzel  that 
the  executive  committee  voted  he  be  appointed  director 
at  the  end  of  his  first  year. 

At  the  same  time  the  members  of  the  committee 
approved  the  Dentzel  program  for  basic  reconstruction 
and  remodeling — with  $4000  to  come  out  of  the  Hinch- 
man  Fund  for  immediate  and  long  overdue  repairs  to 
grounds  and  buildings.  Dentzel  had  submitted  a  detailed 
report,  with  a  tentative  budget  for  1955,  and  a  recom- 
mendation that  a  survey  be  made  of  the  area  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  determine  its  possibilities  for  parking. 

Also  on  the  same  day — this  all  happened  February  io, 
1955 — the  committee  voted  to  celebrate  the  Museum's 
Golden  Anniversary  which  would  come  in  1957  and  to 
carry  out  the  ambitious  plans  for  that  year  as  outlined 
by  the  director. 

Behind  this  comprehensive  program  was  the  mutual 
cooperation  of  President  Crotty  and  Director  Dentzel. 
They  saw  eye  to  eye  on  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
the  Museum. 

Homer  Crotty  had  been  brought  into  Museum 
activities  by  his  friend  Harvey  Mudd,  had  been  named 
to  the  executive  committee  early  in  1941  and  to  the 
presidency  in  1944.  He  had  found  himself  becoming 
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increasingly  interested  in  what  the  Museum  was  doing 
and  what  it  hoped  to  do.  As  a  lawyer,  a  senior  partner 
of  Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher,  he  was  active  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Bar,  the  State  Bar,  and  the  American  Bar,  but 
his  interests  were  even  wider.  He  was  a  member  of  legal, 
scientific,  and  historical  societies,  a  trustee  of  Claremont 
College,  president  of  the  Friends  of  the  Huntington 
Library,  a  member  of  many  clubs,  and  a  bookman  with 
special  fields  of  collecting.  Inevitably  he  became 
acquainted  with  Carl  Schaefer  Dentzel,  who  likewise 
hunted  bargains  in  antiquarian  bookshops,  lingered  over 
luncheons  at  the  Zamorano  Club,  frequented  Huntington 
Library  conclaves,  was  active  in  the  Southwest  Museum 
and  had  a  mutual  friendship  with  Dr.  Hodge.  One  day 
Homer  said  to  Carl:  "How  would  you  like  to  be  our 
director?" 

Carl  Dentzel  was  almost  a  Beverly  Hills  pioneer, 
for  he  went  through  grammar  and  high  schools  there 
when  the  town  was  being  built  out  of  a  beanfield.  At  an 
early  age  he  became  aware  of  books,  the  West,  arche- 
ology, Indians,  libraries,  and  museums.  Today  he  recalls 
that  Ernest  Dawson,  veteran  Los  Angeles  bookseller,  in 
1925  introduced  him,  then  12  years  old,  to  Charles  E 
Lummis,  to  Charlie  Siringo,  and  to  Robert  E.  Cowan, 
three  great  western  figures. 

After  high  school  Carl  Dentzel  spent  eight  years 
traveling,  a  habit  started  by  his  father,  E.  R  Dentzel, 
who  took  the  family  around  the  world  in  1929-30. 
These  travels  took  him  through  Europe,  Africa,  Asia, 
and  the  Americas — with  periods  of  study  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Mexico  City.  On  the  Friedrich- 
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strasse  in  Berlin  he  got  in  the  habit  of  visiting  book 
stores  and  asking:  "Have  you  got  anything  on  Amer- 
ica?" Some  of  his  best  books  he  bought  at  this  time.  His 
collecting  of  art  objects  and  paintings  began,  too,  in  the 
period  of  travel. 

Returning  from  his  travels — and  putting  them  to  good 
use — Dentzel  became  executive  secretary  of  the  Southern 
California  Council  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  In  this 
capacity  he  met  Eleanor  Hague,  a  benefactor  of  the 
Southwest  Museum,  who  had  been  traveling  in  the  Latin 
American  countries  studying  the  folklore  and  primitive 
music  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  as  well  as 
the  more  immediate  Southwest  of  the  United  States.  At 
her  home  in  Pasadena  he  met  Dr.  Hodge  who  said  to 
him:  "With  your  interests  you  could  be  a  great  help  to 
us!'  Here,  too,  he  met  Elizabeth  Waldo,  concert  violinist 
who  had  been  traveling  and  studying  with  Miss  Hague, 
and  who  became  his  wife. 

When  the  next  vacancy  occurred  on  the  Southwest 
Museum's  board,  Carl  Dentzel  was  named  a  trustee.  He 
had  already  become  active  in  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  Association  and  had  served  as  its  president,  an 
activity  that  got  him  interested  in  museum  management. 

On  the  practical  side  of  making  a  living,  meanwhile, 
he  had  turned  to  his  father's  occupation  as  subdivider 
and  builder.  In  the  San  Fernando  Valley  he  helped 
change  Zelzah  to  Northridge  and  to  put  Northridge  on 
the  map.  His  collecting  interests,  however,  were  not 
neglected.  As  a  result  of  his  traveling  and  his  friendships 
with  bookmen  like  Henry  R.  Wagner  and  Frederick 
Webb  Hodge,  these  interests  had  become  centered  in  the 
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Spanish  Southwest,  in  the  Plains  and  the  Rockies,  in  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and,  lastly,  in  early  Western  and  aboriginal 
American  painting. 

So,  when  he  said  "yes"  to  President  Homer  Crotty  he 
brought  to  the  directorship  of  the  Southwest  Museum 
both  a  technical,  an  intellectual,  and  a  practical  back- 
ground, as  well  as  a  warm  personality,  untiring  enthu- 
siasm, energy,  and  "drive!' 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  approved  program  to 
reactivate  the  Museum  was  to  widen  the  road  leading 
up  Museum  Hill  and  to  extend  the  paving.  A  key  lot 
adjoining  the  Museum  property  on  the  north  was 
bought  and  a  much-needed  parking  area  was  developed 
near  the  Museum  rear  entrance — thus  making  the 
Museum  directly  accessible  to  the  public  by  automo- 
bile. Meanwhile  the  grounds  of  the  Museum  and  of 
Casa  de  Adobe  were  improved  and  the  renovation  and 
re-painting  of  the  exterior  of  both  Museum  and  Casa 
were  accomplished. 

Throughout  1955  and  1956  the  revamping  of  the 
interior  of  the  Museum  buildings  and  the  rearrangement 
of  exhibits  took  place.  To  permit  such  radical  changes  it 
was  necessary  to  close  the  Museum  for  several  months. 

The  lower  levels  of  the  Caracol  Tower — commonly 
known  as  the  dungeon — were  re-designed  and  given 
cement  flooring,  to  create  thousands  of  square  feet  of 
much  needed  storage  for  Navaho  blankets,  Indian 
paintings,  costumes,  and  other  valuable  property. 

Tender-hearted  directors  of  the  past  had  permitted 
useless  materials  to  fill  drawer  space — donated  materials 
that  were   definitely  out  of  step  with  the  Museum's 
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Southwestern  activities.  All  museums  go  through  the 
phase  of  being  "soft"  on  such  gifts.  Director  Dentzel, 
aided  by  Associate  Curator  Ruth  Simpson,  sold,  traded, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  unwanted  or  inappropriate  stuff. 
Need  we  mention  such  items  as  the  last  cigar  smoked  by 
a  distinguished  Austrian  prince,  or  the  false  teeth  worn 
by  a  deceased  literary  celebrity? 

The  revamping  did  not  overlook  boiler-room  and 
heating  plant.  These  were  remodeled  and  modernized. 
Office  areas  for  the  building  superintendent  and  custodial 
staff  were  set  aside  and  new  shelving  and  racks  built  for 
the  storage  of  needed  materials.  Leaks  and  dampness 
that  had  been  the  plague  of  the  Caracol  Tower  for  years 
were  eliminated. 

So  it  went  throughout  the  Museum.  The  auditorium 
was  remodeled,  obsolete  and  inadequate  wall  cases 
were  taken  out.  Through  generous  grants  from  the 
Goldwyn  Foundation,  the  John  Randolph  Haynes  and 
Dora  Haynes  Foundation,  the  James  Irvine  Foundation, 
the  Ralph  B.  Lloyd  Foundation,  the  Seeley  W.  Mudd 
Foundation,  and  the  Caryll  M.  and  Norman  E  Sprague 
Foundation,  new,  large,  and  functional  cases  were  in- 
stalled here  and  in  every  room  where  they  were  needed, 
with  adequate  lighting  arranged  for  throughout  the  Mu- 
seum and  new  fluorescent  wall  fixtures  added.  Each  area 
in  the  Museum  got  heavy  doses  of  the  new  medicine,  ad- 
ministered by  the  director  and  his  staff.  Dentzel  drew 
to  good  advantage  upon  his  experience  as  a  Northridge 
builder.  Today,  wherever  an  exhibit  is  being  put  on  in 
the  Museum,  the  artist  and  preparator  can  use  his  talents 
for  effective  display  and  be  happy  with  the  results. 

All  this  only  hints  at  the  radical  revamping  and 
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rejuvenation  given  the  historic  pile  on  Museum  Hill. 
Out  of  it  all  had  come,  in  the  Golden  Anniversary,  a 
functional  Museum,  thoroughly  modern,  where  the 
treasures  of  the  Southwest  could  be  seen  and  enjoyed. 

The  briefest  tour  of  the  Museum's  new  rooms  is 
rewarding.  It  will  invite  repetition  for  closer  study  or  to 
see  new  exhibits  that  have  been  substituted. 

The  lobby  or  entrance  hall — on  its  two  levels — is 
notable  for  the  huge,  functional  "house  posts"  of  the 
Haida  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast.  They  are  garishly 
ornamental.  Here,  too,  on  the  walls,  is  a  selection  of  the 
Museum's  magnificent  collection  of  Indian  paintings. 

Such  paintings,  on  skin  or  on  cloth,  have  been  framed 
for  display  and  are  continued  in  the  adjoining  or  Plains 
Indian  Hall.  Included  is  the  famous  Custer  Battle 
picture,  painted  by  Kicking  Bear,  a  Sioux  chief.  The 
area  here  is  devoted  to  recreating  the  life  of  the  Black- 
foot,  Crow,  Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  and 
Comanche  Indians.  The  outstanding  exhibit  is  the 
large  Blackfoot  tipi,  made  partly  of  buffalo  and  partly 
of  cowhide,  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  authentic  tipis  to  be  seen  in  any  museum. 
Beautifully  shown  are  the  headdresses,  brilliant  beaded 
vests,  clothing,  moccasins,  and  a  choice  of  weapons  of 
war.  There  is  a  beaded  pipe  bag  which  tells  the  story  of 
a  tribal  member's  accomplishments:  stealing  horses, 
taking  scalps,  taking  part  in  peace  talks.  The  arrange- 
ment here,  as  elsewhere,  is  according  to  significant 
sequence. 

Opening  off  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  hall  is  the 
Auditorium  or,  as  it  is  presently  called,  the  Northwest 
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Coast  Hall.  Exhibit  cases  around  the  walls  are  given 
over  to  a  superb  showing  of  the  crafts  of  the  people  of 
the  Arctic,  the  Northwest  Coast,  and  the  Athabascan 
country.  The  Arctic  and  Northwest  Coast  seafarers  were 
expert  carvers,  weavers,  and  fishermen.  The  masks  used 
to  impersonate  legendary  characters  in  dances  are  an 
outstanding  display,  as  are  the  carvings  in  ivory  and 
black  slate.  The  people  who  made  them  had  a  rich 
ceremonial  life — all  as  shown  in  the  pointed  selection 
and  arrangement. 

The  Caroline  Boeing  Poole  Basketry  Hall  presents  a 
cross-section  of  historic  and  contemporary  Indian  basket 
work  in  western  America.  A  permanent  exhibit,  one  of 
the  best  in  existence,  its  rooms  and  its  cases  were 
designed  for  the  specific  material.  Of  particular  interest 
are  the  fine  baskets  of  the  Porno,  Tulare,  and  Chumash 
peoples  and  the  Washo  baskets — with  their  fine,  simple 
designs,  made  by  Datsolalee.  Following  the  gift  to  the 
Museum  in  1939  of  2446  Indian  baskets  by  Colonel  John 
Hudson  Poole,  a  special  wing  was  added  to  the  Museum 
buildings  to  give  proper  housing.  The  funds  for  this 
wing  were  also  provided  by  Colonel  Poole,  who  was 
named  a  "benefactor"  and  the  wing  named,  as  requested, 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  Caroline  Boeing  Poole. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  rooms  is  the  Charles 
E  Lummis  Hall  of  Prehistory.  On  entering  you  are 
greeted,  appropriately,  by  a  portrait  of  Founder  Lummis. 
The  prehistoric  tools,  the  prehistoric  clothing — including 
rare  Hohokam  textiles — the  functioning  and  methods  of 
research  of  the  Museum  at  Tule  Springs,  Nevada,  and 
elsewhere  are  all  effectively  shown  in  well-lighted  cases. 
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Specimens  representing  North  America's  earliest  lithic 
industries  are  here.  In  the  balcony  is  an  exhibit  of  early 
man,  Old  World  as  well  as  New. 

The  Hinchman  Hall  of  Southwestern  Ethnology, 
where  gifts  of  the  late  Fred  K.  Hinchman  in  the  field  of 
Navaho  silver  work  and  blankets  are  on  display,  is 
devoted  also  to  the  Pueblo,  the  Navaho,  and  the  Apache 
Indians,  their  way  of  life  and  their  crafts. 

In  the  California  Hall,  so  arranged  that  it  is  a  joy  to 
look  upon  what  California  Indians  have  done,  there  are 
significant  showings  of  the  characteristic  creative  work 
of  Canalifio  Indians.  The  effigies  or  figurines,  carved 
from  steatite  by  Gabrielino  and  Chumash  craftsmen, 
are  of  special  interest.  Killer  whales,  swordfish,  and  seals 
are  simply  and  charmingly  portrayed  in  these  carvings. 
There  is  emphasis  on  Southern  California  Indians — 
including  Luisefio,  Dieguefio,  Mohave,  and  Chemehuevi, 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned.  There  is  also  Northern 
California  material.  Here,  for  example,  are  the  enormous 
and  extremely  rare  ceremonial  blades  made  of  obsidian 
(volcanic  glass)  by  Karok  and  other  Northern  California 
people.  A  Seri  boat  of  reeds,  hardly  Californian  but 
illustrating  those  used  in  quiet  lagoons  by  Los  Angeles 
County  Indians,  is  featured  here. 

Finally  there  is  the  Library,  an  outstanding  anthro- 
pological and  historical  research  department  of  the 
Museum.  In  its  beginning  its  nucleus  was  the  "Munk 
Library  of  Arizoniana" — really  Southwestern  Ameri- 
cana— the  gift  of  Dr.  Joseph  Amasa  Munk.  The  Munk 
Library  continued  to  expand  through  income  from  the 
fund  which  was  Dr.  Munk's  bequest.  To  all  this  was 
added  the  library  of  Spanish  Americana  donated  by 
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Charles  E  Lummis,  Californiana  from  Judge  Grant 
Jackson,  Frank  Rolfe,  and  Eva  S.  Fenyes,  Western 
Americana  from  the  George  Wharton  James  collection, 
the  archeological  library  of  Hector  Alliot,  the  Walter 
McClintock  collection  of  Plains  Indian  ethnology,  the 
Southwestern  collection  of  Fred  K.  Hinchman,  Kenneth 
Macgowan's  contributions  in  archeology,  Elizabeth 
Mason's  on  Indians,  Eleanor  Hague's  and  Dr.  Henry  R. 
Wagner's  books  on  the  Southwest  and  Spanish  America, 
various  manuscript  collections,  and — surpassing  most  of 
what  has  been  mentioned — the  Frederick  Webb  Hodge 
collection.  The  advent  of  Dr.  Hodge  to  the  Museum  in 
1932  resulted  in  the  Library  being  built  up  in  those  fields 
in  which  it  was  weak.  In  fact  Dr.  Hodge  so  expanded 
the  Library  through  wise  purchases  on  limited  budgets, 
and  through  encouraging  his  friends  to  make  book  gifts, 
that  adequate  space  became  a  problem.  The  accessions 
policy  has  concentrated  on  relevant  material  only,  with 
the  disposal  by  sale  or  exchange  of  duplicates.  Today  the 
Library  has  upwards  of  125,000  items  and  is  one  of  the 
nation's  outstanding  anthropological  libraries.  These 
items  do  not  include  thousands  of  photographic  negatives 
and  prints  and  the  record  collection  of  Indian  and  Span- 
ish American  music  which  are  under  the  administration 
of  the  Curatorial  Department. 

The  authority  and  enthusiast  on  what  the  Southwest 
Museum  Library  contains  is  the  librarian,  Ella  L. 
Robinson.  Are  you  doing  research  on  the  aborigines,  the 
discovery  and  exploration,  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Southwest?  Are  you  concerned  with  the 
recorded  or  the  archeological  history  of  the  Southwest? 
Mrs.  Robinson  is  the  one  to  see.  She  is  not  only  an 
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authority.  She  goes  out  of  her  way  to  be  helpful.  Her 
predecessors  were  two  other  capable  women:  Anna 
Briggs  and  (the  first  librarian)  Winifred  Britton.  Under 
Mrs.  Britton' s  administration  the  Library  was  organized. 

While  Director  Dentzel  has  been  giving  the  Museum 
a  lift  and  its  new  look,  the  normal  phases  of  Museum 
activity  have  continued.  The  field  work  has  been  carried 
on,  including  further  phases  of  the  Tule  Springs  investi- 
gation. Publications  have  come  from  the  press.  Crowds 
have  poured  through  the  Museum,  except  during  the 
months  it  was  closed.  Sunday  afternoon  programs  have 
been  given.  On  week  days  Bernice  E.  Johnston,  the 
Museum's  docent,  has  been  seen  leading  troops  of 
interested  children  through  the  corridors  to  marvel  at 
the  real  Blackfoot  tipi  in  the  Plains  Indian  Room  and  to 
be  thrilled  by  the  world  of  exciting  objects  on  display, 
from  buckskin  clothing  to  Indian  shields,  war  clubs,  and 
actual  scalps. 

Behind  the  scenes  the  membership  drive  was  in  prog- 
ress. By  the  end  of  1956  Director  Dentzel  could  announce 
that  active  membership  had  been  doubled.  Everywhere 
he  went  he  carried  membership  application  blanks  to 
sign  up  Southwesterners,  whether  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Santa  Fe,  Tulsa,  or  Dallas.  Earnest  efforts  were 
made,  too,  to  build  up  the  Museum's  finances.  With  in- 
come, now  as  always,  dependent  on  various  endowments, 
membership  fees,  and  special  gifts,  the  director  and  the 
president  have  attempted  to  tell  the  Southwest  how  gen- 
erosity can  pay  dividends  in  satisfactions.  Year  in  and 
year  out,  they  point  out — even  on  their  letterheads — that 
the  Museum  has  never  received  a  cent  of  public  money, 
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nor  has  it  ever  made  a  charge  for  a  service.  Membership 
fees  and  contributions  are  of  course  tax-free. 

In  its  Golden  Anniversary  the  Southwest  Museum 
could  be  proud  not  only  of  its  modern  facilities  and  its 
treasures,  but  of  its  capable  and  cooperative  staff,  headed 
by  Director  Dentzel.  Staff  members  and  trustees  are 
named  elsewhere  in  this  booklet. 

From  the  first  days  of  the  Southwest  Museum  the 
directors,  the  curators,  their  wives,  and  other  staff 
members  have  emphasized  the  social  aspects  of  life — to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  Museum.  Still  talked  about  are 
the  Sunday  evening  gatherings  at  El  Alisal,  where 
Founder  Charles  Lummis  was  the  host.  Here  good  talk 
and  merriment  prevailed  and  celebrities  vied  with  food 
in  making  the  parties  noteworthy.  El  Alisal  was  the 
rendezvous  for  artists,  authors,  poets,  statesmen,  stage 
folk,  scientists,  and  business  men  who  came  to  participate 
in  the  programs — called  "Noises"  by  Lummis — launched 
at  precisely  nine  p.m.  when  the  host  marched  through 
the  rooms  shouting  "Alowah!  Alowah!"  In  more  recent 
years  the  Sunday  afternoons  at  the  delightful  Pasadena 
home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hodge  were  memorable.  These 
followed  the  programs  at  the  Museum,  with  fortunate 
guests  tapped  on  the  shoulder  and  invited  to  drop  in  at 
the  Hodges'  for  tea.  Casa  de  Adobe  affairs,  with  the 
Hodges,  the  Harringtons  and  the  Dentzels  as  hosts  and 
with  the  resident  hostess  lending  a  hand — have  served 
to  provide  happy  memories  for  those  who  attended  them. 
Curator  M.  R.  Harrington  and  his  wife  Marie  Walsh 
Harrington  in  their  early  California  costumes  lend 
enjoyment  to  these  Casa  parties.   So,  too,  the  hearty 
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hospitality  of  Director  Carl  Dentzel,  supplemented  by 
the  talents  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Waldo  Dentzel,  whether 
as  solo  violinist  or  as  leader  of  her  group  of  Latin 
American  musicians,  have  made  Museum  and  Casa 
affairs  successful  and  happy  occasions. 

With  so  much  to  offer  the  public — including  scholars, 
thousands  of  school  children,  and  foreign  visitors — the 
Southwest  Museum  looks  with  pleasant  assurance  to  the 
years  ahead  as  it  does  with  satisfaction  on  the  more  than 
fifty  years  of  accomplishment. 
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